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situation, it may be desirable to invoke special institutional measures quite unlike those that apply more generally {National Research Council 1979). While this situation could be relevant to coal mining (e.g.r in Appalachia or in the rapidly expanding western coal fields in Montana and Wyoming) or possibly in certain ground-water contexts (e.g., in the High Plains or the Central Valley of California), it is a situation which is beyond the scope of this study, because it does not occur as a result of impacts of coal mining related to ground water.
Decision Level
The second public policy question concerns the level of government that will formulate and implement impact control policies. Such decisions specify how much of each social cost we are willing to accept for the sake of receiving the social benefits that go with it.
In recent years, the responsibility for directing public policy for controlling environmental impacts has shifted markedly from the local and state level toward the federal level (Davies and Davies 1975). The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act is an example of the trend. Furthermore, responsibility for policy making can be shared in a variety of ways among several units or levels of government. The Federal Water Pollution Control Act provides for determination of broad goals at the federal level, with some objectives (which give specific meaning to goal statements) to be established at the state and local levels. The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act provides for both determination of the broad goals and formation of specific objectives at the federal level.
In the interest of simplicity and responsiveness to locally unique circumstances, it is preferable for decisions to be made at the lowest practical level of government. However, control can be so localized that important impacts or affected people are excluded from the decision.  In such a case, all costs and benefits of a proposed development would not be considered fully.  In general, then, impacts of local concern are best controlled locally, but decisions on impacts that are widespread are better made at the appropriately higher level of government. This approach, commonly known as the "problem shed" principle, has long received wide support in the literature (Davis and Whinston 1962; Kneese 1964; National Research Council 1966).
In the case of ground-water changes related to coal mining, will the prospective impacts of coal development in a particular region be expected to have major effects only upon the immediate locale in which the mining would occur, or will they be distributed more broadly, so as to have state, regional, national, or international significance?
Impacts on the ecological system, population, and social structure from ground-water changes caused by coal mining will usually be localized. However, when changes in ground-water resources affectally transform and eventually dominate ecological and social conditions in an area where it is concentrated, institutions for managing environmental quality and social change are largely suited to deal with incremental changes, not massive ones. Thus, in this specialfully predicted the infiltration rate andable
